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BY L.C,S. LUXURY COACH 


Be sure of a safe and happy journey. 
Take advantage of our competitive 
prices and full dividend allowance. 


ENCOURAGE TRADE UNION 
LABOUR BY SUPPORTING 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Organisers should phone or write: 


211 Romford Rd. E7. MARyland 1818 
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Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS 2! 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 
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EST: 1919 
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New Ideas from Reading South | 


by IAN MIKARDO, M.-P. 


A = ACCEPTED this invitation to write 
about our election campaign in Reading 
South, but I’ve done so with a great deal 
of diffidence, because the more I see of 


 electioneering the more I realise how little 


I know about it. In South Reading we 
have a sterling agent and a grand team 
of workers, and we think we’ve improved 
our techniques and our organisation in 
each of the last three general elections, 


but we realise we’ve still got a lot to 


learn. However, there are perhaps some 
features of our work which may be of 
interest, and perhaps even of help, to 
- other readers of the Labour Organiser. I 
shall comment on eight of them. 


1. Our target. Although we are very 
much a marginal constituency, we know 
we have enough Labour voters to get us 
in—if they all vote. We therefore look 
upon our task at election time as not 
being to convert anybody to our views 
but, instead, to identify our own voters 
and then get them all to the poll. We do 
our arguing and our converting, as best we 
can, between elections. At election time, 
therefore, we don’t spend. time in long 
debates on doorsteps or elsewhere. We 
are interested not so much in creating 
new Labour voters as in accurately and 
completing listing the existing ones. 


2. Canvassing. We don’t have to carry 
out, during the campaign, the conven- 
tional canvass of the constituency, because 
we maintain a continuous canvass record. 
We have every elector card-indexed— 
Tories on blue cards, Liberals on pink, 
Labour on white (for purity!), and those 
we're doubtful about on yellow. The cards 
are bound in books (generally one book 
for each side of each street), and the card- 


index is continuously kept up to date by 
re-canvassing for membership, for window 
bills, and on the issue of a new register. 
The cards have an entry on them for 
each canvass, and also entries to show 
whether they’re party members or postal 
voters or removals or service or ‘Y’ voters, 
or anything else we find out about the 
person when we're canvassing. 

For instance, if anyone made a complaint 
against the Labour Government, the can- 
vasser would write down what the com- 

laint was, so that when I called on him 
I should know what to talk about. 

Again, after each municipal election we 
go through our committee-room records 
and mark every white card (i.e. Labour 
supporter) who hasn’t voted, and then we 
go round and ask him why. Now we're 
going to add a new refinement, which is 
tf) re-canvass the blue (Tory) cards and 
differentiate between the ‘unshakeable’ 
ones and the possible converts. (Of 
course, it isn’t all as perfect as I’ve set it 
down, but we're getting along that way.) 

All that I’ve described happens between 
elections, and at election time we can 
concentrate on our yellow (doubtful) cards 
in order to reduce their numbers by try- 
ing to find out which are ours and which 
are Tories. 

.  Decentralisation. That sounds a 
formidable job, but we make it manage- 
able by a wide measure of decentralisa- 
tion. Ours is a small constituency, and we 
divide it for organisational purposes into 
fifteen areas (we're now considering break- 
ing it down still further to twenty-five), 
with an area manager in charge of each. 
He keeps the index books in his house, 


(Please turn to page 207) 
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SPECIAL TO SECRETARIES — 


Planning Annu 


| eed IN THE NEW YEAR Constituency General Meeting. However, if a delegate — 
4 Parties will be holding their Annual who has not been re-appointed has to give . 
General Meetings. This article is a report, he may attend to do this, but 
addressed to those Constituency Party may not vote. — ' a 
Secretaries who are viewing, perhaps Party organisations and affiliated bodies | 
with some apprehension, the planning of should be asked to notify their delegates’ — 
their first A.G.M. names and addresses to the Party Secre- — 
A tary at least seven days before the meet- 
Notification of Annual General Meeting ing, in order that the Notice of the meet- 
Notices, giving date, place and time of ing and Agenda may be despatched to the 
Annual General Meeting, and containing, delegates. 


by Margaret Brewer 


@ There is no need to be apprehensive of your 
A.G.M. Well-defined rules have been laid down 
which even the busy voluntary worker can follow 


with ease and confidence. 


as far as possible, an indication of the The Agenda 

business, should be sent to affiliated The business of the Annual General 
organisations, Wards, Local Parties, Meeting must be confined to» Annual 
Women’s Sections and Leagues of Youth, Reports and Elections. 

at least one month before the date of Any ordinary business which the Execu- 
the meeting. This Notice should list all tive Committee cannot deal with should 
the offices and Committees for which be taken at a separate meeting of the 
elections will be held, and should invite General Committee held after the A.G.M. 
nominations, stipulating that the nomi- has been concluded. 

nating body must only nominate delegates The following is a useful form of 
and that the delegate’s consent to Agenda: 

nomination must be obtained. 1. Minutes of previous Annual General 
Meeting 


Delegates Who May Attend the A.G.M. Chairman’s Address 


i>) 


Delegates are appointed to serve on the 3. Annual (a) Secretary 

General Committee from the Annual Reports (b) Treasurer 

General Meeting in one year to the (c) Auditors 

ordinary General Committee Meeting 4. Election of (a) Chairman 
immediately preceding the A.G.M. in the Officers (b) Vice-Chairmen 
following year. Therefore delegates who (c) Secretary 

have not been re-appointed by their (d) Treasurer 
organisation may not attend the Annual (e) Financial Secretary 
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eneral Meetings 


ec. bel | ie 


5. Election of 
-. Auditors 


(a) Annual Conference 

(b) Regional Council 

(c) County Federation 

(d) WE.A., N.C.L.C., 

ULN.A. (etc.) 

(a) Executive Committee 

(b) Propaganda 

(c) Finance 

(d) Social (etc.) 

3. Alterations to Rules (if any) 

_ The Chairman in his Address, usually 
confines himself to general observations 
on the spirit and temper of the Party 
over the past year and deals with the 
political situation from the national angle. 
The Treasurer in his Balance Sheet will 
give summaries of the total expenditure 
on various items during the year and will 
make comparisons with the previous year’s 
expenditure. He should give a clear 
‘statement of the amount of money in 
hand and mention anticipated items of 

which the Party will be called 


. Election of 
Delegates 


+, Election of 
Committees 


expense 
upon to meet during the coming twelve 
months. He should indicate the income 


he expects to receive and if the Party’s 
expenditure is likely to be more than the 
anticipated income, the Treasurer must 
draw attention to this. 

It will be seen from this that the main 
burden of the Annual Report falls to the 


Secretary. 


Preparing the Secretary’s Annual Report 

I think it is preferable that the Secre- 
tary should give the reports on all sides 
of the Party activity, rather than have 
Sub-Committee Secretaries bobbing up 
and down to give separate reports. The 
Secretary will, of course, pay tribute to 
other members when dealing with their 
work. 

Most Secretaries write out their Annual 
Report and read it to the meeting. This 
is a good idea as it ensures that a written 
record is kept of the progress of the Party. 
Secretaries must remember, however, to 
read their Reports slowly and clearly. 

It is as well to bear in mind that this 
Report cannot be hastily scribbled - out 


on the evening before the meeting. Allow 
a good week for preparation. 
The Report should refer to the elections, 


both local and national, which the Party 


has fought during the year. An outline 
should be given of the state of organisa- 
tion in the Wards, Local Parties, Women’s 
Sections and Leagues of Youth, giving 
praise where the organisation has 
improved and encouragement where diffi- 
culties are being experienced. Member- 
ship should be given detailed examina- 
tion and comparisons made with the 
previous year. 

Special attention should be given in the 
Report to the type and amount of outside 
propaganda which the Party has carried 
out between elections, together with the 
amount of literature either distributed 
or sold during the year. 

Social activities should be listed and 
those which are of an annual nature, 
such as the Christmas Bazaar, Annual 
Dinner, etc., may be usefully compared 
with the previous year. When the Party 
is affiliated to various organisations such 
as the Regional Council, County Federa- 
tion, local W.E.A., etc., a brief mention 
of the main features of the work of these 
bodies may be included in the Report. 


Adoption of Reports 

The Chairman must ensure that all 
Reports presented to the Annual Meeting 
are formally adopted and this should be 
recorded in the Minutes. 


Alteration to Rules 

There is a clause in the Rules and Con- 
stitution of every Party covering altera- 
tion to Rules and the provisions of this 
clause must be strictly adhered to. 


Closure 

It is usual to arrange for two delegates, 
perhaps the oldest.and the youngest, to 
move and second votes of thanks to all 
officers for their work in the past year. 
The Chairman can reply on behalf of the 
officers, which will give him the oppor- 
tunity for some rousing remarks which 
wili bring the meeting to a close in a 
spirit of enthusiasm for the coming year. 
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PREPAREDNESS—AND NO COMPLACENCY 
by COUNCILLOR CYRIL G. FAULKNER, J.P., C.A., Agent, Kettering 
[HE General Election tumult has died down. Rosettes have been doffed 


Election addresses have kept our home fires burning or are helping to. 
keep down the rates. A few more weeks have passed from our lives. 


‘Victory’ Socials (actual or moral) are now 
being celebrated. Members think it 
extremely important for our social well- 
being and an essential part of the post- 
election ritual, to hold an ‘inquest’ on the 
conduct of the election campaign. Where 
the constituency registered a victory, it was 
because it had a ‘first-class’ candidate. 
Where it failed to win the seat, it was 
entirely due to the inefficiency of the 
Agent. Thus runs the logic of so many 
members ! 


The wise Agent, however, will have noted 

the mistakes made, the improvements or 
adjustments which could with advantage 
be used on future occasions. He will, as 
a matter of course, ‘take stock’ after an 
election, for there is always something new 
to be learned. 


What lessons have I learned from the 
recent election ? 


One is preparedness. ‘Always be pre- 
pared’ is an excellent motto and is of 
immense practical value. So much of the 
necessary background work can and should 
be completed and held in readiness for the 
election—come when it may. This allows 
one to get quickly under way and leaves 
Agents free to tackle the manifold tasks 
which have to be and can only be done 
within the scheduled time-table. 


Part of the Agent’s job is to inspire con- 
fidence in the minds of his helpers and 
to make everyone feel he or she is being 
important and useful. But I have learned 
to beware of over-confidence. This may 
be dangerous if not corrected. There is a 
great deal of wisdom in the old adage 
which says—‘The battle is never won— 
until it is lost’, One should remember 
that it is much easier to, get defeated than 
to get elected! I take the view that the 
result is never ‘in the bag’ until the neces- 
sary votes have been cast to make it so. 
Over-optimism often militates against this. 
The last election has confirmed my belief 
that a high poll always reacts in the 
favour of Labour. That it does is very 
important and we should go all out to 
register the highest possible aggregate 
vote. 

My constituency is an average semi-rural. 
Locally, we have every reason to feel 
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pleased with the result. 
torate is just over 67,000 and out of that 
number some 58,464 went to the polls, — 
that is approximately 87.4 per cent—truly 
a good vote. Labour polled 32,604—an 
all-time record and an increase of 2,181 — 
over 1950. The Tory polled 25,777, giving 

us a majority of 6,$27—again an increase | 
of 3,633 on our overall majority. The 
Labour vote was 48.5 per cent of the total 
electorate and 55 per cent of the total 
votes cast. 

A word or two about postal voting. In 
1950 we gave but scanty attention to this 
new feature of electioneering and in con- 
sequence the Tories scored heavily at our 
expense. This time we did tackle this 
problem a little more vigorously. Out of 
the 1,645 postal ballot papers returned, I 
estimate the Labour vote to be about 7oo | 
—still favourable to the Tories in the ratio | 

of 3 to 2. We must do much better than 
this. I think one should recognise, how- 
ever, that it will always be something of 
a literary effort for many of our people, 
in spite of the special instructions and 
letters sent, to fill in the Certificate of 
Identity and the Ballot Paper—and return 
them correctly. A scrutiny of the rejected 
ballot papers makes this apparent. 

In a rural or semi-rural constituency, one 
must take full advantage of an extended 
election campaign, if at all possible, other- 
wise it is next to impossible to cover all 
the villages and tiny hamlets, but at the 
same time try and avoid an anti-climax. 

Some 116 meetings were planned and 
carried through successfully. In addition 
we were able to render some little assist- 
ance to our near neighbours in accordance 
with our pre-election promise. In general 
the meetings were rather sober and quiet 
and on the whole the attendance was very 
much better than in 1950. It is no easy 
task to plan and run concurrently, some 
four or five meetings nightly. However 
well planned on a geographical basis the 
meetings may be, the plan must be 
flexible enough to allow for the possible 
unavailability of halls and also to allow 
scope for any national speakers who may 
be offered at short notice. We had to 
rely mainly on our own resources for 
speakers and chairmen and I must grate- 


The total elec- — 
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_ fully say that in this respect we were very 


well served. 
_ The impact of rising prices of printing, 


a advertising, etc., together with the limita- 
Zi tion of election expenses, was I think a 


—< 


d 


ot 


‘headache’ for most Agents. Fortunately, 
I was allowed to purchase in June 1950 
some 67,000 election envelopes and the 
necessary art paper for the addresses. This 
effected an enormous economy in cost and 
in addition I was able to get away to a 
flying start with the preliminaries of the 
election. The election called for some 


_. yery careful estimating and budgeting. 


- 


The cost of the election works out at just 
over 3d. per elector on the register and 
approximately 614d. per Labour. vote. 

At the moment there is, I think, a regret- 
ful sign of complacency beginning to 
show itself within the ranks of Labour. 
One so frequently hears: ‘Oh! let them 
have a taste of Toryism, it will do the 
people good.’ This attitude can be most 
dangerous. Surely it is no consolation to 
know that the Tories are again in the 
saddle > We dare not, in fact we must 


not, be complacent in this matter. It may 
be harder than we think to unseat them. 
What can we do? My answer is—always 


be prepared. 


Whether you want to put your pals right at 
the club or prove your foes wrong at the local; 
mount the soap box in Hyde Park or descend 
on your Honourable Friend across the floor— 
make sure you get your facts right. 


With KEESING’S up your sleeve you will no 
longer be cornered for the want of. facts, 
because this reference tool will never let 
you down on all the important questions 
which affect our country and the world. 


You will always be right up to the mark, 
because every week afresh supplement is 
added to your book-of-words covered by an 
alphabetical Index, which is reborn twenty-six 
times a year. 


—_—————————————— eee 
KEESING’S, 66 Bristol Rd., Keynsham, BRISTOL 
_aee eee Bese 


New Ideas ho—arnad 
from Reading South 


(Continued from page 203) 


and all he is responsible for is looking 
after his Canes 1,250 Labour voters, 
using such help as he can find in his 
area. 


4. Election address, We work on the 
principle that many electors who read 
nothing else do read the election address. 
We therefore have it designed profession- 
ally, and we spend a high proportion of 
our total printing bill on it. My election 
address this year contained over a dozen 
blocks. 

5. Timing. We think that many people’s 
campaigns start up too quickly, pass their 
peak before polling day, and finish with 
an anti-climax. To avoid this, we hold 
back most of our fire until the last ten 
days. Our election address went out a 
week before polling day, and our election 
special in the last two days. 


6. Posters. We don’t attach any 
importance to the hoardings, but concen- 
trate on window bills. These are distinc- 
tive, but without a picture, and they are 
worded not as an exhortation but as a 
statement of the electors’ intention: 
“We're voting for Mikardo”. 

7. Postal votes. We started canvassing 
ali our white cards for postal votes long 
before the campaign started, and got ten 
times as many registered as in 1950. But 
it’s not enough to get them registered. In 
the week-end before polling day we 
dropped everything else to make sure that 
we got them in. Every Labour-voter on 
the absent voters’ list who was still in the 
town was called on by one of our workers, 
who insisted on waiting at the door until 
the vote was completed and sealed, and 
then took it away and posted it himself. 


8. Meetings. We think the value of 
meetings is overrated, especially in a small 
urban constituency. We had very few, 
and we kept them short. In most of them 
I went on the platform with only a chair- 
man. He introduced me, and then TI 
said ‘You all know what the election is 
about. After six-and-a-half years you all 
know my views. So I won’t make a speech. 
What questions have you got?’ And then 
I would answer questions for an hour and 
a half. It was a bit cheeky, but it worked 
most successfully. We had large and very 
attentive meetings. 

Of course, we'll do much better next 
time. But so will you! 
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A Phrase—A Letter Head—A Signature... 


The House in Smith Square 


by DEREK AGNEW 


AFTER you have been butted and jostled up the stairs from the ticket — 
barrier—and kicked, too, if you dare to match your puny self against | 
the tidal wave—the wide pavement outside the Underground station will 


afford temporary relief. 


Temporary indeed. For this is Westmin- 
ster, and you will hardly have synchro- 
nised your watch with Big Ben before 
another onrush of clerks and typists (the 
executives will follow at a more civilised 
hour), carries you across the street—under 
the very bonnets of grunting buses and 
taxis—to where dignified tree-lined Mill- 
bank awaits the pounding streets with a 
resignation born of experience. 


cy fl [al 


He would be foolhardy who would pro- 

test against the inevitable. But never 
mind. We are being driven in the right 
direction—past the portly constables on 
saluting duty outside the House, past 
Westminster Abbey and the spot where 
Scottish rebels waited in their car before 
swooping off with The Stone (Tory Central 
Office is in hailing distance to our right), 
past the birthplace (the blue plaque pro- 
claims) of “Thomas ‘Telford, Engineer’ 
beyond the homes of the Church Commis- 
sioners and the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, and there, in splendid indiffer- 
ence to its back-to-back neighbour—the 
L.C.l—stands ‘Head Office.’ 

Head Office . . . they know it from 
Harrow to Heckmondwike, they belabour 
it from Pontnewynydd to Pentland. But 
wait . . . do they know it? Certainly 
they know of it. They bow before its 
mighty cascade of circulars, they weep 
at its indiscretions and applaud its 
successes, they despair of it in private 
and praise it in public ... but still it is 
not known to them. It is a phrase, a 
letter heading, a signature. 

They should have been there, those who 
would know what manner of people stalk 
the passages of the tall grey building in 
sheltered Smith Square, they should have 
been there on the evening of October 25. 

For the rest of the Square it was just 
another wintry evening. The pack of stray 
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cats who have requisitioned the ruined 
Church of St. John howled their usual 
lament; the wild-eyed ageing eccentric 
who feeds and watches over them with a 
pathetic display of affection, slithered — 
through the piles of wet autumn leaves 
with a plate of tit-bits; laughter and 
tobacco haze came from the swinging door 
of the tavern close to the darkened and 
deserted cafeteria; and from the entrance 
to the luxury flats a girl’s laugh momen- 
tarily silenced the cats and drifting leaves 
as she stepped into a taxi, merriment- 
bound. 

In contrast, Transport House was a glow- 
ing mixture of noise and light and move- 
ment. Let us elbow through the crowd 
of hard-eyed press photographers, show 
the man on the door our pass (he drives 
the lift on less formal occasions), and walk 
past the notice commemorating Ramsay 
MacDonald’s opening of the building into 
crowded Transport Hall. : 

On the stage a giant graph depicts the 
progress of the would-be governments. It 
is a Paper God for one night only—dwarf- 
ing the rows of babblers who squat at its 
feet, for all the world taking part in some 
eerie ritual. 
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And ritual it is—with no phrase more 
hallowed than the spot on the graph 
labelled ‘313 seats. A majority over all 
other parties.’ Will that red line, each 
jump of which records another five Mem- 
bers for the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
reach it before its blue coloured rival? 
Some, the more hardened, conceal their 
gnawing doubts and look almost uncon- 
cerned. Others, more honest, just sit and 
stare—and hope. 

Already the blue line is falling behind. 
It is obviously cheering to some. But for 
those with memories of a similar night 
not two years previous it has not fallen 
behind enough. 
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_ want more. 


To the side of the hall, alternately a 


a 
- 
- 


~weathering what 


blaze of colour and stygian blackness, is 


an epidiascope and behind it a screen 


a concealing a chattering teleprinter. The 
re 


_ shirt-sleeved young men awaiting the news 

it is soon to tap out, are journalists and 
artists from the Press and Research 

- departments. Most of them, as with many 
‘other members of the staff, have been 
working in their home constituencies 
throughout polling hours. 

For weeks and months they have been 
seemed an_ endless 
succession of crises, writing and designing 
the literature that was the day before 
topical and in demand, and is now for- 
gotten and ready to be pulped. 


“a cy 
A cheer brings the photographers hurry- 


ing to the hall—interrupting their vigil on 
the steps of the building for the arrival 


of Party Leaders. John Freeman’s Wat- 


ford result has been shown—and it is a 
good one. The audience—members of the 
staff not on duty, their friends, pressmen, 
etc—lean forward in expectancy. They 
And they get more. South 
Hammersmith promotes another cheer. 
From the gramophone amplifier England 
Arise blares out its triumphant notes. 
-Someone is indeed optimistic .. . 

Genial Arthur Bax, the Party’s Press and 
Publicity Secretary, passes through the 
hall, exchanging greetings with the 
scribbling pressmen; answering a ques- 
tion here, putting a raw ’un new to 
election reporting on the right track there. 
Let us follow him out of the hall and 
up the stairs to the second floor past the 
closed Co-operative Bank and the tiny 
switchboard room where heads are begin- 
ning to whirl at the number of incoming 
calls. Beyond a plain oak door is the 
office of Morgan Phillips. 

There is a different atmosphere here. 
There is no babble of voices or horde of 
questioning reporters. Instead the men 
and women working at computators and 
tables seem almost detached. Only the 
television and the radio remind us that 
internationally important events are tak- 
ing place. 

Phillips is as calm as ever—his face 
emotionless. Calm, too, is the tallest man 
in the room, Assistant National Agent 
Len Williams—to whom has fallen so 
many of the duties previously borne by 
the late Dick Windle. : 

The young secretaries, who have pushed 
aside their typewriters for one night in 
favour of columns of figures, look very 


tired. But they are oblivious to time and 
hardened to long hours of work at periods 
such as this. ’ 
The significant thing about them—about 
everyone labouring in this historic build- 
ing—is that in their personalities and 
talents and backgrounds they are an 
almost perfect cross-section of the Labour 
movement. In each of 625 constituencies 
their counterparts are to be found. 

Ir is as if we had taken the Frampton- 
wick Local Labour Party, enlarged its 
scope somewhat, and dropped its officers 
ia these rooms. The difference, broadly 
speaking, would be hard to find. 
Contrary to popular belief there are no 
cynics at work over these desks and tele- 
phones. There is but a group—small in 
comparison to its Tory counterpart—of 
passionate Socialists; as keyed and tensed 
as the results flow in as if they were ex- 
periencing an election for the first time— 
which most of them are certainly not. 
The atmosphere, too, is the same as in 
Framptonwick. In the local committee 
room one can sense the feeling of victory 
or defeat as soon as the outlying areas 
start phoning their .forecasts. Nothing 
need be said. The prosaic messages con- 
tain their own epitaph or victory march— 
as the case may be. 

Thus it was in Transport House. The 
clock hands bore on, the graph showed 
Labour still in front . . . and the outcome 
slowly changed from a shadowy sugges- 
tion into recognisable form. A result here 
and there confirmed it. Doncaster gone. 
Darlington gone. 
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England Arise lay discarded on a chair — 


beside the piano used on the rare occasion 
of office dances. No one thought of play- 
ing it again. No one wanted to! 

As certain constituencies flashed onto the 
screen one could almost put a finger on 
the anxiety a hundred and more pairs of 
eyes expressed as they looked to its 
bottom left-hand corner for the ominous 
phrase ‘Con. Gain.’ When, instead, the 
words ‘No Change’ were read, a wild burst 
of cheering echoed through the building 
again—reminiscent of those earlier results. 
These were moments of joy indeed! 

Nevertheless it was significant that the 
numbers of prowling pressmen had been 
reduced. All roads now led to Tory H.Q.! 
But they left behind no morgue, no Bleak 
House. Disappointment there may have 
been—but a glowing appreciation too of 
the magnificent work that had been done 
that day. 


(Please turn to page 235) 
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VICTORY — 
FROM 
DEFEAT 


by CLIFFORD J. BLOOMFIELD 
Agent, Wycombe, C.L.P. 


HE FOREIGN vISIToR would have been in 

no doubt as to who had been elected 
in the Wycombe Constituency. The 
ovation given by a Roman multitude to a 
successful gladiator would have been but 
a whisper of mild approval compared with 
the tumultuous reception given to our 
candidate. 
The poll was declared at lunchtime on 
Friday, and all through the afternoon and 
evening the shortest appearance of our 
candidate on the streets, however he tried 
to hide himself, was the signal for a large 
and enthusiastic crowd to gather, it 
seemed from nowhere. But there were 
tears as well as laughter, and regret as 
well as determination. You see, we lost 
the seat. It was another of those Liberal 
victories. 
Within three days the whole constitu- 
ency was flooded with posters and leaflets 
telling the electorate that the Labour 
Party was undefeated and fighting on, and 
announcing a great rally in our largest 
hall. It says something for the fire and 
enthusiasm in our constituency that on 
bonfire night, with torrential rain, and 
only a week after a General Election, we 
were able to rally one of the largest, and 
certainly one of the most enthusiastic, 
meetings ever seen in High Wycombe. 
The collection realised the largest sum 
ever collected by the Labour Party-at any 
meeting in the same hall. 
There was a new spirit abroad among 
our people. Since the poll had been 
announced there had been a continual 
stream of people into the Party offices 
wanting to join the Party, and demand- 
ing that they should be allowed to work 
for the Party. Between lunchtime and 
suppertime on the day of the count over 
100 new members were enrolled. Within 
two weeks nearly a thousand people had 
joined the Party, and some of our more 
enthusiastic members had to be restrained 
or we would have been faced with a com- 
plete breakdown of our machine. 
This influx of new members created a 


AND SUPPER ON THE 
DAY OF THE COUNT 
OVER 100 NEW MEMBERS 
WERE ENROLLED...’ 


great strain, and local Party and Ward ~ 
secretaries were kept very busy contact- 
ing new members and issuing cards. Local 
Party and Ward Secretaries were advised 
to recruit collectors from among the new 


members made, and in most cases this 


worked out weil. 

One Ward with close on 200 new mem- 
bers had fifteen new collectors, all cards 
issued, and members called to a Ward 
meeting within a week. We found that 
our existing organisation needed overhaul- 
ing to meet the new situation, and in 
one or two areas it had collapsed com- 


pletely for a few days where member- _ 


ship increased four- and five-fold almost 
overnight. In three areas we found that 
we had a substantial Party membership 

where in the past we had at best only a 
contact man. Here was a further problem, 
and the first week in November saw three 
new Parties formed and no local people 
who knew anything of how the Party 
worked. 

A meeting of our Constituency Party 
Executive Committee was called to con- 
sider the problem, and it was decided to 
keep in existence the Election Committee 
with certain modifications and additions, 
and to rename it the Organisation Com- 
mittee. 

The rural parts of the Constituency 
were divided into five geographical areas, 
and an area organiser appointed for each 


of them. Our largest town, High 
Wycombe, also had an _ organiser 
appointed. The positions of Canvass 
Officer and Transport Officer were 


retained, as was that of Meetings Officer, 
although his function was altered. 

Now, instead of arranging meetings for 
a candidate, it is his job to ensure that 
all local Parties do in fact hold regular 
monthly meetings, and that their meetings 
are of sufficient interest to retain the new 
members. A factory organiser has been 
appointed to maintain regular liaison 
inside factories. Two officers have been 
appointed to deal respectively with educa- 
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tion within the Party, and propaganda 
outside. Finally, and by no means the 
least important, the League of Youth 
organiser has been brought into the Com- 

' mittee. This is no new post in our Party, 
_ but we wish to establish greater co-ordina- 
tion of youth work with the rest of the 
_ work of the Party. 

_ The main duties of this new committee 

_ will be to give advice and practical assis- 

tance to the local Parties, to oversee the 
_ work that is carried on by them, and to 
direct the general effort of the Party to 
_ those areas where it is most needed. 

Why, it may be asked, was not all this 
being done before? It was. The differ- 
ence is not one of quality, but of quan- 
tity. Except at election times the main 
work fell upon the shoulders of the Agent, 
and no Agent, however capable, can, 
without transport, cope adequately with 
200 square miles and 26 local Parties and 
ensure that the full needs of the area and 
the Parties are met. With the new 
- Organisation Committee it does mean that 
we ‘will be maintaining permanently the 
type of organisation that is normally 
established during a General Election. 

As a propaganda medium we _ have 
decided upon the publication of a local 
news sheet. To start with it is small in 
size, four-page crown, quarto, but it packs 
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a punch in every line. 
copies were printed to sell at 2d. per copy, 
and six thousand copies were distributed 
within a fortnight. 


This new machine we are building is 
going to require far more in the way of 
financial backing, but we believe that 
increased activity and increased expendi- 
ture will beget further activity and a 
greater income. 


We believe that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to put the greatest possible effort 
into welding the Party into a far more 
effective propaganda machine than it has 
been in the past. In 1945 we obtained the 
support of 31 per cent of the total elec- 
torate, in 1950 we raised it to 37 per 
cent, and in 1g¢3 42 per cent of the total 
electorate voted Labour. With an 87 
per cent poll in 1951 there is only 13 per 
cent of the electorate to be convinced, 
and of that we must have 10 per cent, 
plus any Tory supporters who can be con- 
verted. This is going to be the most 
difficult part of the electorate on which to 
make an impression, but our new mem- 
bers have shown us the way. It is up to 
our Party not to let them down. By 
hitting the Tories as soon as the poll 
was announced we fired the first shot in 
the battle of the next election. 


GENERAL ELECTION 195? 


There is no better way of preparing 


a Bright . 


the ground than by publishing 


LABOUR MONTHLY 


Consult the Specialists: 


RIPLEY PRINTING SOCIETY LTD. 
Nottingham Road, RIPLEY, Derby 


TELEPHONE 
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‘Ten thousand - 


REGISTRATION | 
R.P. Regulations, England, 1950 No. 1254 pe gin 
R.P. Regulations, Scotland, 1950 No. 1250 (S.88) 


REGISTRATION DATES 


England and Wales i Scotland 
‘DATEVA “itive ecto tNovmiosie 1 Dec.. 1951 
RLECTORAL LISTS Bee aes Te Ont before 13 Jan., 1952 On/before 17 Jan., 1952 
CLAIMS AND OBJECTIONS ... Last date 24 Jan., 1952 Last date 31 Jan., 1952 
CONSIDERATION OF CLAIMS 
AND OBJECTIONS ... ... .... Before 4 Feb., 1952 Before 11 Feb., 1952 
PUBLICATION OF REGISTER ... By 15 March, 1952 By 15 March, 1952 


QUALIFICATION FOR THE MAIN REGISTER 

A person who is a British subject (or citizen of the Republic of Ireland) of full age ; 
and not having any legal incapacity and who was resident on the qualifying date in 
an area of a constituency, is entitled to be registered for the parliamentary vote for 
that constituency and for the local government vote for the_council area. 

Provision has now been made for persons whose twenty-first birthday is after 21 
November, 1951, and on or before 16 June, 1952 (Scotland, ‘if not twenty-one years of 
age on 1 December, 1951, but will be twenty-one years of age on or before 15 June, 
1952’) will be entitled to be registered and to vote at elections held after 1 October, 1952. 


QUALIFICATION FOR THE ‘NON-RESIDENT’ REGISTER 

If a person is occupying as owner or tenant any rateable land or premises of a yearly 
value of not less than {10 in a council area other than that where he is resident, he 
or she is entitled to be registered as a non-resident elector for that area, for local 
elections only. 

For Scotland the wording is—‘the owner, or occupier as tenant of any lands and 
heritages’. 

SERVICE VOTE 

Families who have sons and daughters in the Forces should be pressed to mention 
in their letters to them that, if they have not previously done so, they should get a 
Declaration Form F/Vote/33 for registration as a Service Voter at their unit or ship. 
‘The form is simple to fill in and should be completed and returned so as to be received 
by the Electoral Registration Officer concerned not later than 24 January, 1952 
(Scotland, 31 January, 1952); on this form they can appoint a proxy to vote for them 
in their absence. 

ELECTORAL LISTS 

The R.O.s are now compiling the Lists from the records of the returned Householders’ ’ 
Forms A, and Occupiers’ Forms B, The Lists are to be published on or before 
10 January (Scotland, 17 January). 

List ‘A’—copy of the register in force. 
List ‘B’—newly qualified electors. 
List ‘C’—those no longer qualified. 

The Lists are displayed or are available for inspection at the Office of the Registration 
Officer and usually at Post Offices and Libraries. Four copies of the Lists ‘B’ and ‘C’ 
can be obtained free from the R.O. by the Agent or Secretary of a Constituency 
Party by the provisions of Regulations R.P. 1y50 No. 1254 (18). “ 


MAKING CLAIMS 
After the Lists are published there is a fortnight in which to make claims. Anyone 


whose name is omitted from the Lists is entitled to and should send in a claim to the 
R.O. at the Council Offices. 


Ordinary persons apply on Form R.P.F.s. 
Service persons apply on Form F/Vote/33, commonly called the ‘Declaration’. 
Merchant Seamen and (Seawomen) whose names are not on the Lists should apply 
first on Form R.P.F.5 and state on it ‘Merchant Seaman’. The R.O. will then send the 
Forms R.P.F.7 and ro for the Absent Vote claim. 
The last day for receiving claims is 24 January. 
OBJECTIONS 
(Form R.P.F.6 is used for making any objection up to 24 January (Scotland, 
31 January). (Please turn to page 227) 
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and What You Must Do 


[ae GENERAL ELECTION has once again brought home the importance of the Register 
ia of Electors and the fact that it is the basis of our electoral organisation. The 

Register, once published, is a statutory document, and no additions, alterations, or 
deletions are permitted. It is therefore essential to ensure that all our members and 


supporters are entered in it. 


fr “ 
a How often do we hear the complaint of names being left off, even though, in some 
instances, the persons have resided at their address for a long period. In some cases 
_ their names have appeared in previous Registers. 


in order to organise our Party activities accordingly. The main provisions are 
_ displayed on the opposite page for such information and guidance. 


A study of the chart will show that the most important period is between roth and. 
24th January in England and Wales and 17th to 31st January in Scotland, when the 
Electors Lists are on view and claims and objections can be lodged. We have, therefore, 
a fortnight in which to ensure that the Lists are checked and claims made should 

_ supporters have been omitted or deleted. / 


In order to adequately deal with this a small Committee in each Ward or Polling | 
District should be set up. Each should be made responsible for their particular 
Registers or Register. This Committee can enlist the services of street captains, 
collectors and canvassers to have a ready check. The smaller the unit the better as 
local knowledge is so important. It also has the advantage of spreading the work over 
more workers. 


A supply of the necessary forms for making claim—R.P.F.s—must be obtained in 
advance so that when it is found that supporters are not listed, an experienced member 
should call and help them fill in the claim. The very fact that help has been given 

creates an impression of efficiency and respect for our organisation. 


Adequate publicity should be given to these Electors Lists and copies made available 
at public and Party meetings and gatherings of a similar nature in order that everyone 
can check to safeguard their vote. Suitable posters can be obtained from Head Office 
for display in Party offices, Clubs, Trade Union offices, and other prominent places. 
A poster displayed in each electoral area intimating that a Register is available for 
checking should also be undertaken by the Committee. 


Now a word on the Electors Lists. List ‘A’ is a copy of the Register in force until 

’  xi4th March next so any mistakes on that should be noted. List ‘B’ is most important 
as it contains the names of those newly-qualified—persons who have moved into the 
area or qualified by reason of age, €tc. List ‘C’ contains the names of those no longer 
qualified—those who have moved out of the area, etc. This List should be checked to 
ensure that no supporter has_ been inadvertently entered and supporters who have 
moved should be passed on for information at the centre. Should this removal be 
known, the information should then be passed on to the Secretary in the area 
concerned, so that a check can be made to ensure they are entered there. 


In spite of the care taken in preparing Registers, mistakes do occur, and it is our 
job to remedy these. Remember, the responsibility to see that he is registered rests 
upon the individual. In spite of broadcast announcements, advertisements in the Press 
and other publicity, many fail to make this check and are unaware of the place where 
these Lists are available. Registration Officers must make copies available for inspec- 
tion at his office during the usual office hours. A copy of the Register for an electoral 
area must be made available at a suitable place within that area—usually at the Post 
Office or local office of the council. 

As there is often doubt as to these places, it would be well worth while making 
enquiry of the Registration Officer and issue a list of such places to the Committees 
for guidance. Should it be found that the facilities are hardly adequate, the Agent 
or Secretary might consider making representation to the R.O. and suggest alternative 
or additional places. 
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it is therefore necessary for us to understand and appreciate the procedure laid down ~ 
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- Postal 


Vote 


by 
Len Sims 


NATIONAL AGENT’S DEPT. 


* 

IT -is estimated that 
nearly one million 
electors were entered on 
the Absent Voters Lists 
for this election — one 
million people who, by 
reason of removal, occu- 
pation, sickness, etc., 
applied for and obtained 


a postal vote. One vote 


in every 29 votes cast! 


advantage of the postal facilities provided. 


The extent of this can be shown by com- — 
paring figures of postal votes in various — 


and ensured that all of them took — 


constituencies, both Tory and Labour, and | 


noting the difference : 
All with comfortable majorities : ‘ 


Conservative 
Postal 


Votes Electorates 


Kensington South ... 2,647 — 63,419. 


Hornsey aes 2,424 — 75,131 
Enfield West 1,313 — 41,770 
Chelsea EA 1,872 — 51,433 
Wembley South 1,360 — 48,769 © 
St. Marylebone 2,059 — 60,811 
Dorking 1,971 — 45,969 
Winchester ... 3,266 — 67,080 
Labour 
Willesden West 829 — 66,417 
Hackney South 868 — 76,552 
Enfield East 589 — 48,309 
Poplar 435 — 50,509 
Hayes and 
Harlington 648 — 44,737 
Southall ee .- 447 — 59,885 
Battersea North 588 — 44,478 
Wood Green 1,106 — 66,586 


In comparing these Conservative and 
Labour constituencies the electorates were, 
of course, taken into account and; as far 
as possible, the majorities and type of 
constituency — hence so many being in 
London. 


Two points arise from these figures. First — 


that even in areas where our opponents 
are safe they go all out for the maximum 
vote—for instance, in East Grinstead 3,281 
were on the Absent Voters List, 2,460 in 
Hastings, 2,359 in Guildford, and 2,026 in 
Hove. Secondly, that as such organisa- 
tion exists inside the Tory Party, how 
effective it must be in marginal seats— 
such as the following, which we lost by 
less than 500 votes : 


Postal 

Constituency Votes Votes 
Buckingham... 54 1,979 
Govan... A ead 696 
Reading North ... 302 1,787 
Rutherglen ine aD 947 
Bolton East Sad oe GS 1,167 
Peterborough ... 373 1,606 
Norfolk S.W. ... 442 1,685 
Rochdale ... Pe oc’! 1,192 
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ed with a small majority and so 
seats were lost by so few votes. 


e of them came well within the range 


as the following figures show: 


Conservatives 
seats held by less than 100 
seats held by less than 200 


‘tutansaaae Labour 
f seat held by less than 
seats held by less than 


100 


2 200 


It would be true to say that while the 


postal vote doubled in most cases, we did 


obtain a larger proportion of the increase 
than in 1950, but much more will have to 
be done before we can match the Tories. 


_ They have the advantage of being able to 


employ full-time staff and voluntary 


workers who are on the doorstep regularly 
_ in one capacity or the other. We must 


adapt ourselves to obtain similar informa- 
tion from our supporters. } 


It is not good enough just to dismiss this 
by saying we have not the facilities—we 
must find them. Let us give credit to our 
opponents for the manner in which they 
have organised large numbers of their 
supporters to carry out this work. If they 

_ can do it, so can we. 


In spite of the circulars and information 
sent out, we, as a Party, tended to wait until 
the election came upon us before taking 
action, whereas the Tories worked 
systematically throughout the year. In 
some instances it was found that Agents 
did not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to communicate with the absent 
voter by using the List that was available. 
Now let us see what we can do to remedy 
the position. 


Most important of all must we see that 
all of our members are fully aware of the 
importance now being attached to the 
postal vote, especially collectors and can- 
vassers. Collecting books and canvass 
records can be a ready source of informa- 
tion. 


We should seek the co-operation of Trade 

Union Branch Secretaries. They have 
knowledge of their colleagues and their 
movements, especially railway and trans- 
port workers. 


~The Co-operative Party could assist as 
they too have facilities which could be of 
considerable help in this direction. 

We must use every means to bring home 
to our supporters the importance of cast- 


re the votes cast by post decided the 


ity «© \ 
Parties might consider setting up Abs ; 
Vote Officers who, at Ward or Polling 
District level, will be responsible 
collating the information from 
captains and others. 


Women’s Sections could be asked to take 
a special interest in this by noting t 
removals in their respective streets and 
also those who are permanently disabled 
or who would quality on account of their 
occupation. 


Once this information is to hand it will 
be much easier to put pressure on when 
an election becomes imminent -and so 
cover those with temporary qualifications. 


~Remember, too, this collating of informa- 
tion is a two-way business. We must con- 
cern ourselves with those who move into ~ 
the area and whose vote for the time 
being will be in another constituency. 
This calls for co-operation between Party 

and Party. In a number of instances it 

was found that large estates had been 
ignored as the majority of electors had 
moved there since the Register was com- 
piled. This is not good enough. Many 
electors move from marginal constituen- — 
cies into rather backward areas and it 
would be a tragedy if, by ignoring these 
people, we failed to hold the seat. 


This is especially true of new towns and 
large council estates. It is a matter of 
organisation which cannot be solved just 
before an election commences. In any 
case, this kind of removal can be attended 
to at any time so should not interfere with 
normal election activity. Let us realise 
that we are all in this together. 


As a result of the canvass during the 
General Election we have plenty of 
information upon which we can build. 
Our supporters are listed and it #¢ to these 
we must give our attention. Registers can 
be marked up at Ward level and be the 
source from which we keep track. This 
brings home once again the importance of 
the marked Register and the maintaining 
of contact with the elector on the door- 
step. This work could be coupled with 
Registration itself and the Committee that 
is suggested should attend to the Absent 
Vote might also consider Registration as 
they are complementary. 


This work may appear dull compared 
with other duties in the Party. This may 
be true, but it is upon such work that 
seats are won or lost—and Governments 
defeated. We cannot and must not ignore 
this work. 
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M aldon 


LEARNED THE VALUE OF TRAINING 


by J. HOWE, Agent 


Hsterx TELLS Us that in A.D. 991 the 

Danes invaded this part of Essex and 
that the ensuing battle lasted with the 
utmost ferocity for 14 days. In October 
of this year another type of battle, some- 
what different, but with no less ferocity, 
was fought for approximately the same 
length of time. 

After the 1950 General Election, bearing 
in mind that over 86 per cent of the elec- 
torate had voted, we felt that the local 
Tories had polled their maximum. Our 
problem was therefore how many votes 
would we need in a straight fight to 
counter the balance of power afforded by 
the Liberal vote, if the majority of 
Liberals voted Tory ? 

Considered from a purely mathematical 
viewpoint it was reasonable to assume that 
at least 86 per cent or 44,500 people would 
vote again. This meant that whichever 
candidate received 22,500 votes or over 
would win and of necessity we had to 
increase on that figure. 

Preparations for the 1951 election (the 
date and year were then hypothetical) 
began soon after February, 1950, when 
each of the 16 local parties were sent their 
‘battle orders’. Definite steps were taken 
early to strengthen and improve organisa- 
tion and we decided to have Committee 
Rooms and number checkers everywhere, 
particularly in the villages of the con- 
stituency. 

Marked uregisters are essential for all 
villages“and here the best system is per- 
haps that of giving the Register to the 
local socialist and allowing him, with the 
help of his cronies, to mark off village 
political opinions. 

Never once between the two elections did 
we allow Party education to be forgotten, 
equipping our people to counter Tory lies, 
smears and propaganda. Classes were 
started and continued successfully in 
electioneering, canvassing, public speaking 
and other necessary facets of knowledge. 
One cannot stress the value of such educa- 
tion too much. 

Committee-Rooms were booked and their 
procedure planned in most places until we 
could say that the great majority of 
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Polling Stations, all 98 of them, had a 
covering 
tent and—unique surely in electioneering 
history—an apple shed, on loan. 


Gradually the organisation and fighting — 


teams were built up. In areas where we 
had no local Party one was formed, and 
constantly I visited local Parties, rectifying 
things here, showing by example there. 
The Local Election of 1950-51 were the 
testing grounds of our reorganisation and 
where these were held we were able to 
forge still better organisation. 

During the year thousands of leaflets 
were distributed and meetings convened in 
all the villages and towns. During the 
good weather we did not overlook the 
value of open-air meetings. Tom Driberg 
himself spoke everywhere and we had a 
steady stream of capable visiting speakers 
into the constituency. 

Another important point learned was that 
it is better to advertise meetings by hand- 
bills in villages rather than by poster. Not 
only are sites difficult to find but handbills 
cover a wider population and tend to lie 
about in houses, at least for several days, 
acting as a constant reminder. 

During the campaign proper canvassing 
was kept well in hand by splitting the 
constituency into four main areas and 
appointing a Sub-Agent responsible for 
each. 

This official maintained contact with all 
local Parties and polling committees in 
his area, keeping them on the job either 
by pleading (rarely needed) or example 
(again, rarely needed). Where possible 
and when required we exchanged canvass 
teams from one village to another. I am 
certain that this splitting of the constitu- 
ency paid dividends. It gave us greater 
flexibility and allowed us to meet from 
time to time to study or alter the cam- 
paign if need be. 

On Polling-Day itself we learned the true 
value of training personnel in electioneer- 
ing and committee-room work. The hours 
spent in getting every worker thoroughly 
acquainted with each detail of his or her 
function were well spent. 

Before summing up, one last point. Most 


Committee-Room, including a 


Agents who have a rural area to contend 
with doubtless realise the value of rosettes. 
To those who do not may I advise them 
_.to get their women members sewing at 
‘once in readiness for next time. The 
_ psychological value of red rosettes well to 
the fore at Polling Stations in rural areas 

_ is immense. - ; 


_ Imagine the feelings of the farm worker's 
' wife secretly intent on voting Labour 
facing nothing but a barrage of blue 
rosettes pinned below the ‘Polling-Day 
-only’ gracious smiles of the local Tory 
female hierarchy as she mounts the 
school steps. 


Similarly with the village Committee- 
- Room. Have it plastered thick with 
_ Labour posters—an oasis in the desert. 


In all things I do not suppose we differed 
much from every other constituency. 
_ Team work, solid slogging by everyone, 
- good meetings, some sound leafiet distribu- 
tion, well-timed big meetings with the 
‘stars’, and indefatigable campaigning by 
the Member himself and, most important, 
all our workers giving and_asking no 
quarter from the Tories. 


IF IT’S 


PRINTING 


Consult the 
Labour Printers 


RIPLEY PRINTING 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Nottingham Rd., Ripley, Derby 


Just installed: 


Latest Linotypes and Automatics 
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A Reader 
Writes... 


A ARGUMENT that the present method 
of publishing the Electors Lists is 
more economical than a Provisional 
Register has never been quite convincing, 
but as long as we have got to put up with 
it we should try to make it as simple as 
possible for the man in the street to find 
out if he is on the Register. ; 
Some time ago I made the suggestion 


that we should try to get the lists on 


tinted paper such as is used for the sports 
editions of some newspapers, e.g. green 
for the B list of those to be added and ~ 
pink for the C list of those to be deleted. 
This would not cost any more and would 
make it quite clear that all of the lists 
did not form part of the new Register. 

If a concerted demand were made by 4 
large number of Agents something might 
be done along these lines. 

J. M. Smrru (Agent/Organiser), 
West Dunbartonshire. 
24 Whitehill Street,.Glasgow, E.r. 
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Quadruped Canvassers 


OUTHERN REGIONAL ORGANISER Frank 
‘J Shepherd tells what may be the 
funniest General Election story going the 
rounds. 

At 8 a.m. on the morning of Polling-Day 
a certain cattle drover arrived at Newing- 
ton (Kent) railway station to collect and 
drive away a local farmer’s bullocks. 

The railwaymen at that station were 
obviously Labour supporters determined 
to do their bit of canvassing—in a fashion 
somewhat unorthodox and unique. 

Half-an-hour later, to quote Frank’s own 
words, ‘shopkeepers were leaving their 
counters, housewives their chores, and the 
village postman almost fell from his bike 
in sheer amazement because twenty-seven 
bullocks were trotting along the village 
street with Vote for Percy Wells plastered 
on their flanks and the drover bringing 
up the rear.’ 

Five minutes later the twenty-seven 
inquisitive bullocks were poking their 
heads into open cottage doorways with the 
drover urging them on their proper way 
calling out as he did, ‘Look, the ——_——s 
are canvassing for Percy !’ 


tainty ‘Leas and gave a lot 
which pubs over its pia 
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Election Addresses Were Mediocre 


PERHAPS increased paper and printing 

costs can be blamed, perhaps Agents 
are contenting themselves that because 
Tory Election Addresses are worse than 
ours, careful attention need not be paid 
to production and presentation. No matter 
what the reason, it must be stated that, 
with a few exceptions, our Election 
Addresses in October were about the 
poorest for some time. 

It is true that those of the Tories were 
almost invariably worse, great “wanted 
men” pictures on solid slabs of turgid 
copy and that despite paid publicity and 
propaganda officers in many constituen- 
cies. 

All credit to our Agents and voluntary 
workers who, without technical knowledge 
and meagre printing facilities, labour 
worthily to do their best. An Election 
Address is a technical problem: one must 
have the necessary tools and knowledge, 
therefore, as Ian Mikardo writes in this 
issue, it is best to have the Address pre- 
pared by experts—funds available, of 
course. 

On the other hand, if money is tight, 
professional assistance might be obtained 
voluntarily, as was done by Mr. Gilroy 
at Chislehurst, who called in members of 
the Typographical Association to assist. 
The Election Addresses which we repro- 
duce on this page are, in the opinion of 
Head Office Publicity and Organisation 
Departments, among the best produced 
for the General Election. 
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Most original perhaps is the Hecklers’ 
Handbook, produced by John Smith at 
West Dunbarton. This Handbook was 
issued as a supplement to the Election 
Address, 

Produced on a good quality cream paper, 
tastefully laid out, the initiative shown 
here must have gone a long way to help 
retaining a difficult marginal seat. 

For sheer effective simplicity the 
Addresses produced for John Edwards and 
Charles Hilditch would be difficult to 
equal. With the latter, attention should 
be paid to the careful posing of the candi- 
date. Electors are shown Labour’s choice 
for the constituency as he very likely 
appears in ordinary day-to-day life rather 
than posed stiffly in a photographer’s 
studio. 

The idea of superimposing the candidate 
and an appropriate motif over a map of 
the constituency appears at first glance to 
have considerable possibilities. Developed, 
however, it is doubtful whether the result 
is as good as the visual idea. 

To learn by example is creditable and 
Hervey Rhodes was well advised to follow 
closely the Election Address put out in 
1950 by Ian Mikardo. 

Agents would be well advised to bear in 
mind the examples shown here and also 
those reproduced in the Labour Organiser 
of March, 1950, and when the time comes 
again to prepare Addresses to follow, in 
some measure at least, those which have 
proved successful. 
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Campaigning... 
WITHOUT A CANDIDATE 


Most AcENts will agree that the organ- 
+" isation of an election campaign in a 
scattered county division of over eighty 
polling districts is a harrowing experience 
at the best of times. At the recent General 
Election in Mid-Beds, however, we had to 
wage the major part of the campaign in 
the absence of the candidate. 

Like many of us, the candidate, Mr. 
Addy Taylor, came back from the Scar- 
borough Conference with a heavy cold, 
and by the time the campaign com- 
menced on ‘Friday, October 5th, he was 
feeling very groggy. At first the doctor 
diagnosed influenza, but within a few days 
this had developed into pneumonia. 

When Mr. Lennox-Boyd, our Conserva- 
tive opponent, called in at the Committee- 
Room one morning to enquire after Addy 
Taylor, he said it was much more ‘fun’ 
when all the candidates were in the fight. 
I assured him that this was an understate- 
ment! 

In theatrical terms, the show had to go 
on. The first problem to be faced was 
that of maintaining the programme of 
evening meetings. Without the candidate 
it meant that practically double the 
normal number of speakers would be 
required, for at least three meetings per 
night, and furthermore, that at each 
meeting there must be a speaker capable 
of dealing with questions. No easy matter 
in a constituency exceptionally short of 
speakers, 

In a series of frantic telephone calls I 
combed various contacts seeking speakers. 
I also received help from the Regional 
Organiser and the Propaganda Officer at 
Transport House. By this date, of course, 
most speakers were already fully booked 
for the duration of the election. But many 
good friends came to the rescue, including 
the former candidate in the constituency 
at the two previous elections, Mr. W. T. 
Howell, and consequently the full pro- 
gramme of evening meetings was carried 
out, 

In some ways the day-time meetings at 
factories, etc., presented a greater prob- 
lem, Generally speaking, only the candi- 
date is expected on these occasions. 
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by RON HARRISON , Agent 


Although Mid-Beds is primarily a rural 
constituency there are extensive brickfields 
running down the centre of the district, 
including the largest brickfield in the 
world. In fact forty per cent of the bricks 
made in Great Britain are produced in 
this division. For the first few days the 
programme was delayed in the hope of an 
early return of the candidate. When this 
appeared to be unlikely, a revised plan 
had to be made. 

By this time, the candidate’s wife was 
able to get up to the constituency, and in 
spite of her anxiety for her sick husband, 
she nobly took an energetic part in the 
contest. 

Before the candidate left the constituency 
I remembered to get him to sign his Con- 
sent to Nomination form. The three 
nomination papers were then handed in 
on the appointed day by the proposer of 
each form. This contingency had to be 
borne in mind when getting the nomina- 
tion papers completed, to make sure that 
either the proposer or seconder of each 
form would be available on nomination 
day. 

The election address was already in hand, 
but in the prolonged absence of the 
candidate it was particularly necessary to 
issue a suitable final message to the 
electors. This was printed during the 
week-end prior to Polling-Day, and ten 
thousand copies were distributed during 
the last three days of the campaign. 

The climax of this unusual election 
occurred when Addy Taylor, against the 
advice of both his doctor and his wife, 
returned to the constituency on the Tues- 
day before Polling-Day. This was the 
best retort to the malicious rumour which 
had constantly circulated that he had 
died. 

The B.B.C. had chosen Mid-Beds as the 
constituency to be pinpointed in the 
General Election Survey programme on 
Friday, October 26th. Our candidate was 
able to participate in the programme and 
to proudly announce that we had reduced 
the Tory majority by several hundred, 
and had increased our vote by a greater 
number than had the Tories. 
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Where Voters Really Float 


by NORMAN HOWARD 
Agent, Southampton Test C.L.P. 


Ps THE 1950 General Election, Labour in 
this constituency after a three-cornered 


_ fight secured a 1,300 majority with the 


. 


Liberal candidate obtaining 3,600 votes. 
We had estimated that at this election, 
which was a straight Tory fight, we could 
justly claim 1,200 of the Liberal votes with 
the remainder going to the Tory. This 
would give us an approximate 300 majority 
providing every person who voted Labour 
in the last election did so again at this 
one. 


With an out-of-date Register, our first 
consideration was directed at the vast num- 
ber of electors who had moved from their 
qualifying address to another part of the 
constituency. To overcome this we sup- 
plied to all canvassers a small removal in/ 
out slip in pad form. After these had 
been completed by the canvassers they 
were sent back to the Central Committee 
Room and sorted out into their respective 
Polling Districts. 


A letter was then sent to every Labour 
removal informing them that they did not 
vote in their present locality but at 
.... (here we inserted the polling station). 
The object of this letter was to urge all 
our Labour removals to cast their vote and 
hoping that they would go to the poll by 
their own efforts and not rely on a Car. 

On Polling-Day the removals slips were 
sent back to the Committee-Room where 
the elector formerly resided and it was the 
Polling District Captain’s responsibility to 
ensure that all of these removals voted. 
The cars were allocated on the basis of 
the number of removals and the Labour 
promises in the area. 

The majority of cars concentrated on the 
transporting of removals and were operated 
from a polling District base so that as 
much dead mileage as possible could be 
saved. 

This system worked extremely smoothly 
and out of 800 removals which we were 
able to trace over go per cent of them 
went to the polls either on their own or 
by car. 

We also paid particular attention to the 
hundreds of other electors who had moved 
to a large housing estate outside of the 
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constituency. All-of these were eligible fox 
the Postal Vote so a special canvass was 


made of the area when we signed up all 


the Labour supporters. 


Our second main consideration was our 
actual ‘floating voters—the Merchant Sea- 
men. This was a considerable task because 
over 5,000 Southampton electors are 
employed on hundreds of ships. Their 
numbers range from some 1,200 Southamp- 
ton men on the Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary to perhaps a dozen or so on 
smaller ships. 


Our object was to ensure that every 
Labour seaman appointed a proxy, as many 
had not notified the Registration Officer 
on Form A. Seamenare naturally elusive 
while in port, but with the wholehearted 
co-operation of the National Union of 
Seamen we were able to achieve a large 
measure of success. Thousands of R.P.F. 
7s and R.P.F. 10’s were distributed on 
board ships and in the Union offices, many 
of course to electors of other constituencies. 


This task was started months before the 
election date was announced because many 
ships were at sea during the election cam- 
paign. Although we managed to achieve 
a large percentage of the seamen we have ~ 
by no means exhausted this reservoir and 
intend working until every seaman who 
leaves the Port of Southampton has 
appointed a proxy. 


New Appointments 


[se Latest Agency appointments con- 
firmed by the-—National Executive 
Committee are: 


Mr. Peter Cameron to Toxteth. To take 

up this appointment Mr. Cameron has 
transferred from a full-time appointment 
at Southport. 


Mr. Terence J. Comerford to Ruislip- 
Northwood, and Mr. Geoffrey H. Gunn to 
Preston. 
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Notes on the Margin—I 


Once More into the Lists | 


by JOHN M. SMITH, Agent, West Dunbarton 


' ST DUNBARTONSHIRE is a truly marginal seat. The old County had changed 
hands with monotonous regularity since 1918. : 
majority of seven hundred. After re-distribution we won the West constituency 


In 1945 we held it with a 
with 


six hundred to spare and two months later held it again in a critical by-election with 
a margin of only 293. Since then the Loch Sloy Hydro Electric Scheme has been 
completed and over seven hundred workers have left the constituency. 


This year the entire national press fore- 

cast a Conservative gain and the Tories 
were all set to celebrate. For the third 
time in eighteen months they had to use 
their champagne to drown their sorrows. 
There was an 87'4 per cent poll and not 
only was the Tory onslaught defeated; 
the Labour vote was increased by 1,401 
over our previous best and Tom Steele 
romped home with a majority of 2,507. 

This series of articles is an attempt to 
show how the extra votes were obtained. 
They came as a result of hard and per- 
sistent work over a long period of time. 
If you live in a constituency where every 
vote counts, read on; you have nothing to 
lose but some sweat. 

This first article is based on notes made 
at the time by Hamish Colquhoun, then 
Secretary of Dumbarton Burgh Labour 
Party. 

A+B-C=xX 

A bit obscure perhaps and so we have 
always found when trying to explain to 
local secretaries how the new Register is 
made up. ‘X’ is, of course, that mysterious 
quantity on which the result of the next 
Municipal, County Council and possibly 
even Parliamentary election may depend. 
List A is the current Register, List-B the 
proposed additions and List C those to be 
struck off. 

By the time you read this the next 
Register will be in course of preparation 
and you ought to be thinking about the 
‘claims’ period in January when these lists 
are published and you have a last chance 
to ensure that all your supporters are 
included. Here is a method of checking, 
simplified in the light of our experience 
and which, with a little intelligent adap- 
tation, can be applied in the vast majority 
of constituencies, 

First, analyse the problem. A complete 
door to door canvass in a fortnight with- 
out the fever of an election campaign is 


no 


id 


out of the question. Too many workers 
would be required and they would have 
to be canvassers of more than usual skill. 
They would also succeed in finding a lot 
of Tories in whom we are not interested. 
Since this is the method used by most 
Registration Officers it would be liable to 
miss the very same people who were missed 
by his canvassers. There is no virtue in 
footslogging for its own sake. 

We always have lists, accumulated during 
the clections, of people who were omitted 
from previous Registers. It is a simple 
matter to see that they are included in 
List B, to be added to the new Register. 
People who move into a new constituency 
are more likely than others to check the 
lists to see if their name is included. 

The biggest loss is among those who have 
lived in one place for many years, who 
take the Register for granted and roll 
along to the Polling Station some day to 
find they have no vote. 
has shown that the next biggest category 
of omissions is among people who remove 
about the qualifying date. They are often 
struck off at their old address but not 
added at the new. 

Many first-time voters and nearly half 
the ‘Y’ voters were omitted last time but 
only local knowledge can cope with this. 
We decided to keep on the Register names 
that were already there, using our notes 
and local knowledge to get further 


. additions. 


You will find that the bulk of removals 
take place within certain clearly defined 
areas of which we have five; two Burghs 
and two County Districts with the register 
in street order, and one County District 
with the register in alphabetical order of 
surnames, 

First step is to take your marked register 
and copy information on to List C. 
‘Againsts’ are scored right through in 
blue pencil: We do not care why they are 


A detailed check’ 
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being removed from the register. All 
known deceased are also scored off. These 


_. throughout the year; a ghoulish pastime 
- you may think but it saves a lot of 
embarrassment to relatives and to our 
_canvassers, We were able to eliminate over 
a thousand names in this way. A marked 
_ register is not essential but it saves a lot 
_ of unnecessary and mis-directed effort. 
Any information is better than none. 
_ The District with names in alphabetical 
order is then easily dealt with. Each 
C List is compared in turn with every 
other B List and removals are quickly 
spotted. Individual names may be similar 
' but the names of family groups vary so 
much that there is seldom any difficulty. 
‘Supporters who have not been accounted 
for are then called on at their old address 
and very often found to be still there. In 
any case neighbours will give useful in- 
= formation. The ratio of claims per call is 
astonishingly high and canvassers keep 
4 going as they find they are doing a useful 


job. ‘Doubtfuls’ are dealt with if time 
permits and then only after a further 
indirect canvass. ? 

Registers in street order mean _a little 
more work in the initial stage. Immedi- 
ately they are available, the B Lists are 
farmed out and a small card written up 
_ for each family group, surname in block 
capitals at top followed by all the 
christian names exactly as they appear on 
the list. Polling District letter is entered 
at left hand side and new register address 
below. Cards need not be written for 
new ‘Y’ voters. We had specially printed 
cards but this is not necessary and next 
- time we-will use 3 in. x 4 in. blanks. 
These will be printers’ off-cuts which can 
be obtained very cheaply. Quantity 
required is less than half the number of 
names on the B Lists. 

These cards are then collected and filed 
together in alphabetical order of surnames, 
one box for each Burgh or County District. 
The marked C Lists are each compared in 
turn with this file and any supporters un- 
traced are extracted for a personal visit. 

When a family is traced on the B cards, 
politics should be clearly marked at the 
right hand side and the top left hand 
corner clipped off. This makes tracing pro- 
gressively easier and saves a great deal of 
time. These cards can be re-sorted later 
and used to transfer canvass information 
to the new register. 

The ‘vowel’ method of filing should be 
used, Sub-divisions within each initial 
letter are made according to the first vowel 


7A 


the name, i.e., Brown and Bourne w 


- should be gleaned from the local papers filed together, Stark and Spark will 


Cc 
filed together, etc. Many entries will appear 
on both B and C Lists which are purely 
spelling changes. This method of filing — 
quickly shows these up. 7 


Figures That Count ; 

Over six thousand names figured on our 
C List last time. This was whittled down — 
to about a thousand calls, resulting in over 
five hundred successful claims. The total — 
number of claims in the constituency was — 7 
713 of which less than a hundred emanated. 
from the Tories. Just over a hundred 
came from private individuals, some of 
whom may have been our supporters and 
the balance passed through our hands. 

Claim forms should not be left at a house 
but signed and taken away by our can- 
vassers. Anyone can sign these forms on 
behalf of any other person provided they 
are sure that their information is accurate. 
Copies of forms should be duplicated in 
case there is any difficulty in getting the 
required quantity. _ 

We treated this important period as an 
election campaign with a Committee Room 
open in each main district. We found it 
useful to have a set of lists prepared for 
reference as follows; the names appearing 
on the C List are scored off on a copy of 
the existing Register. Only this copy and 
the corresponding B List need then be 
referred to, to see if a name will be 
included in the New Register. This saves 
a great deal of confusion. 

We found, however, that the number of 

claims arising from people calling to in- 
spect the lists was negligible so-that this 
by itself would have been a waste of time. 
With the method of checking employed, 
a soul-destroying, foot-slogging job in 
bitter January weather was turned into a 
pleasant and extremely interesting indoor 
task except for the few final calls which 
were astonishingly fruitful. 

By-products of the campaign were, many 
of our supporters registered for Postal 
Votes and a number of our workers trained 
in a method of ‘removals’ tracing for the 
election campaign which I hope to describe 
to you later. Remember that any change 
of address automatically cancels an exist- 
ing registration for a Postal Vote. 

I won’t pretend that it is easy work. A 
lot of thought is required but the results 
can be measured in potential votes, not to 
mention the goodwill which is built up for 
the Party. When we see our efforts now 
reflected in our increased majority, we are 
satisfied that it was well worth while. 
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At one time you might hear true Tory 
philosophy at elections—but such truth 
was certainly lacking in October. So 
many things done by the Labour Govern- 
ment are popular, that to cover the maxi- 
mum electoral opportunity the Tories 
espoused all that was popular and 
disowned all that was not. 


For them to have philosophised on their 

own fundamental faith would be to play 
our game for us. ‘Ask your Dad’ has 
become an adequate answer to Tory 
economics. Jt pays them to leave ethics 
and principles out of the picture, and 
enter into the pretence that the Tory 
Party is a Labour Party in reality, but 
composed of much more efficient people, 
competent to give even greater benefits by 
a wise use of resources and a slightly 
different approach. 


* 


In my own judgment, expressed for many 
years, this is the only technique which 
can win elections for our opponents, more 
so now that the Liberal vote is vitally 
important. The snag with the method is 
that unless an election is won by an over- 
whelming majority and a five-year period 
assured in which a complete economic 
cycle can be arranged, they become hoist 
with their own petard. 


If a Tory Government has to maintain 
the economic structure of a Labour Gov- 
ernment it cannot please its financial 
backers, and automatically throws its 
supporters into even greater mental and 
moral confusion. 


The prize was worth the risk. The actual 
result is likely to be very bad for the 
Tories in the end. 


Opinion is formed and changed between 
elections. It may consolidate at election 
time, and some vital issue may arise 
causing a swing this way or that, but by 
and large this ‘between’ time is all impor- 
tant Election propaganda becomes 
secondary, organisation is the supreme 
factor. 


if you want 


NYWAY, ham or not, Mr. Harrison gained a seat for the Tories, and 
his amplifier slogan epitomises their election propaganda throughout. 
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How then does the picture of all this 
appear in the constituencies I studied 
during the last General Election ? 


Literature, meetings and outward mani- 
festations of energy were—as usual— 
generally in our favour. The only excep- 
tion to this was in the display of window 
cards, and in the greater number of loud- 
speaker cars available to our opponents in 
the rural areas. In one constituency even 
private retailers had cards displayed. 


Meetings were good, although not so 
good as they were in 1931. Our speeches 
were, on the whole, defensive, and in 
places where the Liberal vote was vital, the 
candidates made public manifestations of 
the liberal outlook which, I must confess, 
tickled my sense of humour. These were, 
perhaps, subtle exercises in the gentle art 
of angling, but the other side was not 
relying on anything less than netting and 
had trawlers on the job at’ national level. 


I heard no ‘warmonger’ speeches and 
many denunciations of them from our 
platforms. I believe our opponents are 
wrong in imagining that any such propa- 
ganda had effect. 
The only change in meetings was the 
appearance in some places of organised 
cliques and hecklers. This was not general 
and is usually a means of consolidating an 
audience in one’s favour. It looks 
ominously like Fascism, however, when 
organised bands march in together ! 


* * * 


This Liberal vote. I mentioned the 
trawlers of the other side. Whatever 
‘intellectual Liberal’ content the vote may 
have is bound to be influenced by the 
leading Liberals and ‘liberal’ newspapers. 
That they all became anti-Labour at the 
moment of maximum effect is now history. 


On the national level our opponents had 
the necessary influence and bargaining 
power. At local level our opponents 
normally have the social contacts with 
leading Liberals to aid that influence. If 
not, they have (as in the last case) infil- 


my 
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trated the Liberal Party with a Tory cell 


- to deliver. the local vote. 
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But I said that organisation is the main 
thing at election time. 


- That Postal Vote. Three to one against 
us almost everywhere. The Tory majority 
in Parliament might have been ours if we 
had organised as well as they do. 


A large part of the difficulty lies in 
getting ordinary working people to do what 
is necessary. We tried to be fair when we 
framed the Representation of the People 
Act, but we certainly ‘bought a packet’ 
with the Absent Voters. 


The estimate of 3-1 against is based 
upon those who used the respective party 
services, and is too disparate to be a correct 
relationship, taking every other factor into 
account. 


In constituencies where I do know the 
‘figures there were majorities of one 
thousand Postal Votes for the Tories. This 
is a point of technical organisation so vital 
that we must put every effort behind it. 
To-day it matters more than every other 
effort than can be accomplished locally. 
Probably it matters more than all other 
local efforts put together. The Tories 
beat us hands down on this one and groups 
of competent people organised locally to 
restore this balance can elect the next 
Labour Government by their efforts. 

The whole theory of election organisation 
is to know your voter and to make sure 
that he votes. 

This the Tories have done. By paid can- 
vasser or volunteer, by the doorstep or 
any other social contact they have done it 
better than we have and so could deliber- 
ately afford to underplay the issue and 
deliver the vote. 

We still have many constituencies where 
there was not a full canvass for the elec- 
tion, let alone a continuous contact, and 
quite naturally, these are in the rural areas 
which we must win. 

To measure this claim of better organisa- 
tion by our opponents let us look at our 
by-election record. We do not lose. by- 
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elections and soon we shall. re-commence 
winning them again ! 


Any by-election in a seat with a present. 
Conservative majority of a thousand or less 
would almost certainly be ours—with two 
thousand, even odds, at any rate. We have 
always done better at by-elections than 
have the Tories. 


The reason for this is that they are 
already so well organised that they cannot 
much improve—the Law of Diminishing 
Returns. We, on the other hand, by 
pumping into the constituency the effective 
and efficient people available outside so 
improve our organisation that we have 
often won the by-election easily, only to 
lose it equally easily the next time a 
General Election came round. 


Let this sink in. There is a lot of leeway 
to be made up. It is not merely a matter 
for a solitary Agent, who cannot de it all, 
but for a lively organisation to use the 
Agent and be used by him. 


Think of it again. At by-elections the 
Tories put in their best agents and helpers 
and we put in ours. The result, whether 
we are in office or out is usually favourable 
to us. Therefore it follows that we must 
have improved our efficiency more than 
they and that ours must, in the first place, 
have been easier to improve. } 


We like the meeting; the interest and 
excitement of elections. We do not like 
the drudgery of the doorstep and the 
Register, but as we cannot pay for others 
to drudge we must do it ourselves. If this 
is not done a swing puts us in, another 
puts us out, and we give the advantage of 
our immense industrial majorities for 
nothing. Probably thirty seats on Postal 
Vote majorities — which could have been 
ours—and ten or twenty others where the 
drudgery would have paid the dividend. 


That is really our problem, colleagues. 
Organisation is always in our hands; it is 
up to us all the time. 


by 


J. BINNS 


\HE CHISLEHURST CONSTITUENCY was 
generally regarded as one where a 
Labour gain was expected, and the reten- 
tion of the seat by the Tory Candidate, 
with a majority increased to 980, may 
have caused some surprise. 

Being a marginal area has certain draw- 
backs, in that with special attention being 
paid to the Constituency, the advantage 
from a national publicity point of view is 
with the Tory Party, owing to the pre- 
ponderance of the Tory Press. This factor 
has a strong influence on the floating 
voter with no definite political leanings. 
‘Polling in the area, at 88.02 per cent, 
was among the highest in the country. 
The Labour Candidate received more 
votes than the majority of elected Mem- 
bers of Parliament, with a total of 30,699. 
The-increase in the electorate was 5,671, 
and our vote was increased by 5,651. 
The absence of a Liberal Candidate, who 
in 1950 polled 6,039 votes, enabled the 
Tories to increase their vote by 6,464. 
They were aided by the passing of a reso- 
lution by the Local Liberal Party, calling 
on all members and supporters. to vote 
Tory. 

In an area which is mainly dormitory, 
and partly rural, there could be no set 
pattern. Election Committees had been 
set up throughout, mainly on a Ward 
basis, but here and there on a Polling 
District basis. Each Committee had one 
person appointed as Local Organiser, but 
not given the official status of Sub-Agent. 
Each member of the Committee was 
given a definite responsibility in relation 
to one of the functions of the Committee, 
and the Local Organiser helped with 
supervision as the occasion arose. 

In practice the members of the Com- 
mittee all formed part of the canvassing 
team, but had no responsibility in rela- 
tion to any function other than their 
own. All other helpers were attached to 
specified sections under the Committee 
member or members, the degree of 
division varying with the size of the Ward 
or Polling District. 


Marginal Disadv 


by W. J. GILROY, Agent, Chislehurst, C.L.P. 
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Each Ward or Polling District had a 
Central Committee Room for the period 
of the Election, and other Committee 
Rooms as required were set up for Polling 
Day only. Divisional Headquarters had 
therefore only one point to contact in each 
area. Divisional Headquarters had three 
full-time staff in addition to the Agent. 
Meetings were limited to an average of 
two per evening, with 30 meetings (indoor) 
in 16 days. Particular attention was paid 
t> organising these in adjacent areas to 
cut down travelling time. 

Work was, however, concentrated on 
achieving a 100 per cent canvass, and to 
this end it was necessary to arrange for 
assistance for weak areas. This was 
partially secured by strong Wards going 
to the assistance of their neighbours, and 
partly by volunteer workers from neigh- 
bouring Constituencies, some from- one 
safe area, and others from nearby hope- 
less areas. 


Wall Sheets were used in Committee 
Rooms with the columns of numbers cut 
up and spaced slightly apart on boards. 
Numbers were shaded over with diluted 
red ink to indicate supporters. Pads with 
25 to a sheet, were used by number 
takers. ‘Knocking up’ information varied 
from the use of the canvass cards in very 
strong Labour Wards, to knocking-up 
cards written up by roads, and down to 
the individual knocking-up cards in the 
strongest Tory area of Commons Ward. 
Individual cards were used for people 
requiring cars. 

Special attention was also paid to the 
Postal Vote, and as a result this increased 
from approximately 1,200 to 2,605, and 
while in 1950 we had a very small pro- 
portion indeed, our share of the increase 
was substantial. 


With the experience of a straight fight 
and a very high poll our attention must 
now be turned to the question of winning 
away to our side some of the Tory voters, 
and so assure ultimate victory in this 
marginal area. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS — 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hall, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S.W.8 
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_ ‘M[\wE TUMULT DIEs, the Captains and the 
- Kings depart...’ I cannot recall 
who wrote those words, but they seem 
singularly appropriate here in Fulham. 

i Both East and West Fulham seats are 
‘marginal, both of the Labour Members, 
© Dr. Summerskill and Michael Stewart, 
. were members of the Government, and 
both local Tory Associations had made 
some gains in Council elections fought in 
1949- 

It was not therefore altogether surprising 
to find a high degree of national and 
_ indeed international attention focused on 
- Fulham. 
; Journalists from all over the world 

analysed, discussed and dissected us in 
the minutest detail, while the Tories 

paraded the constituencies and differed 
amongst themselves only on the size of 
the majorities by which Edith Summer- 
skill and Michael Stewart would be turned 
out. 

I am sorry if you detect a gloating note 
in these comments, but if you had been 
under the miscroscope as we were, I think 
you would understand. 

But what of the actual campaign ? What 
effect, if any, did this concentration of 
attention have upon the Fulham results ? 
Here I can speak with authority only of 
East Fulham, although I think it is true 
to say that the Tories concentrated with 
equal determination on both constituen- 
cies, albeit they were somewhat noisier 
in West than in East. 

In my constituency, one ward was taken 
over by members of the Tory Party from 
St. George’s, Westminster. An indication 
of the amount of outside help received 
can perhaps be judged by the fact that a 
very large number of those attending the 
count as “counting agents” and as visitors 
from the Tory Party were not residents of 
East Fulham (or West Fulham for that 


Microscope 


by LEN MAYNARD, Agent, East Fulham 


matter), but came from safe Tory areas. 

I am tempted to believe the Tories had 
so many helpers they were at a loss to 
know what to do with them, and in the 
later stages of the campaign held parades 
of able-bodied people walking up and 
down Fulham Broadway carrying slogans 
on posters, urging electors to vote Con-_ 
servative. : 
They had so much in the way of man- 
power and material resources that even 
though some was wasted it did undoubt- 
edly bring results, as their increased poll 
showed. They learned from and improved 
upon our efforts in 1950, at least where 
open-air meetings were concerned. 

I was told they were using seven or 
eight Public Address outfits, and were 
certainly holding open-air meetings on 
more street corners at the same time than 
we were able to manage with our limited 
resources. We were both getting good 
crowds but with this glut of meetings 
they were probably able to contact more 
people than we did by similar means. 

I come now, however, to what 1 think 
is a most important point; the intense 
degree of interest aroused had the effect 
on the public at large and in Fulham in 
particular of bringing in supporters to 
Labour Committee Rooms, who would not 
normally have bothered. 

The national publicity and Tory boast- 
ing was in many ways an advantage to 
us. The Conservatives already had as 
much help as they could manage, and did 
not gain from this additional interest but 
we, I am convinced, did benefit. 

It could of course be argued that it was 
not deliberate Tory policy to focus 
attention on Fulham, but whether or not 
such was their policy, or circumstances 
eventually went beyond their control, the 
fact remains that we profited by their 
tactics more than they did. 


————— ee 


(continued.from page 212) 


FREE COPIES OF REGISTERS TO CONSTITUENCY PARTIES 
Regulation 18 of the R.P. Regulations make the following provision: The Registration 
Officer shall, on request, supply without fee four copies of the Register for the con- 
stituency (of which not more than two copies may be printed, on one side only) to any 


person who satisfies the R.O. that he requires them for use in connection with his own 
or some other person’s prospective candidature at a parliamentary election for that 


constituency. 


Provided that not more than one person 


in respect of the same 


candidature shall be so supplied. This implies that a constituency party agent or 


secretary can obtain the copies. 
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SCOTLAND — The new Parliament will 
have 35 Scottish Labour M.P.s compared 
with 37 in the last Parliament. We lost 
Rutherglen and Berwick and East Lothian, 
both marginals, and both contests without 
a-Liberal candidate this time. 

In 1950 there were 41 Liberal candidates 
in Scotland as against seven on this occa- 
sion, and of the seven, one, Dundee West, 
was the result of a Liberal-Tory pact. 
Two constituencies, West Dumbarton and 
Galloway had Liberal candidates though 
neither had one in 1950. 

The campaign in Scotland went well in 
most places, and we polled the highest poll 
ever by a single party in Scotland. 

It is significant, however, that the Tories 
(Unionist in Scotland) got nearly two- 
thirds of the floating Liberal vote. The 
Communists were nowhere in this election 
and even in West Fife lost their deposit. 

Our really outstanding victories were 
Stirling and Falkirk Burghs, West Dum- 
bartonshire, Central Glasgow, Leith, 
Edinburgh Central, Central Ayrshire and 
Dundee West. 

The joint Tory-Liberal combination hit 
us with everything they had, and a real 
tribute should be paid to our candidates, 
Agents and workers who did so very well. 

The Scottish edition of the Town and 
Country Post with its localised editions 
proved of first-rate service. Head Office 
leaflets and campaign notes were highly 
praised. 

We finished the campaign staunch and 
united and with a firmer resolve to tackle 
the lessons learned can make considerable 
advances in the future. 

W. G. MARSHALL. 


NORTHERN — Although two seats were 
lost, Middlesbrough West and Darlington, 
the Northern Region came out of the 
election reasonably well. %In both cases 
the Liberal vote was the deciding factor. 
The remarkable thing about the total 
figures in the Region is that Labour polled 
an excess of 242,483 over all others as 
against 188,715 in 1950. Labour’s total 
poll of 986,271 showed an increase of 
56,557 on last year’s result, while the total 
vote of all others only showed an increase 
of 2,871. In only eight of the 37 con- 
stituencies did Labour’s vote show a slight 
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decrease, and, with one exception, Thirsk 
and Malton, these were very safe seats 
like Easington, North-West 
Blyth, Blaydon, etc. 


The rural constituencies did very well — 


Report: 


Durham, © 


: 
j 
: 


and in nearly every case substantially 


increased Labour’s poll. For the first time 
Labour got ahead of the Liberal in Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed and Penrith and _ the 
Border. 

One small criticism is that there was a 
tendency to overestimate the value of 
meetings in the campaign. With a poll of 
84 per cent it might seem churlish to find 
fault, but the fact remains that canvassing 
was not as thorough as it might have been. 
Efforts must be made to persuade the 
workers of the paramount importance of 
this part of election work. 

In response to a circular letter sent to 
every Section in the area asking for 
women canvassers to offer to work in the 
marginals, over 400 woman day or half- 
days were offered promptly and generously. 

W. B. LEWCOCK. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE — The 
North-West and in particular Lancashire 
was confidently predicted by the Conserva- 
tives to be one of the parts of the country 
where they would sweep to victory. No 
doubt this view was based on the fact that 
at least half the seats held by Labour 
could be regarded as marginal and that 
in thirteen of them Labour held the seat 
on a minority vote. 

In the circumstances the result in which 
only five seats were lost was without doubt 
most disappointing to the Conservatives 
and, although by no means satisfactory to 
us, might very well have been worse. 
Labour now holds 34 seats out of 64 in 
Lancashire and three out of 12 in Cheshire. 
High Peak and Westmorland were of 
course held for the Conservatives. 

In each of the five seats lost it is clear 
that a substantial majority of the Liberal 
vote of 1950 went to the Conservative can- 
didate. Manchester Blackley, held by 42 
votes in 1950 was lost by 2,272. In this 
constituency a Liberal candidature was 
promoted but the Liberal vote declined 
from 7,317 to 3,287. The Labour vote 
increased by. 1,412 and the Conservative 
vote by 3,726. 
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There were a number of notable victories 
in the region and Labour majorities were 
increased in the Chorley, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Bootle, Burnley, Edge Hill (Liver- 
pool), Exchange (Liverpool), Kirkdale, 
(Liverpool), Scotland (Liverpool), Nelson 
and Colne, Wigan, Ince, Huyton and 
Widnes constituencies. Perhaps the most 
notable advances were made in two greatly 
contrasting constituencies, In West Derby 


_ (Liverpool), Mr. Lewis Edwards was only 


1,707 votes short of defeating Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, whilst in the County Con- 
stituency of Lancaster Miss Dodo Lees, 
who had been the candidate for only a few 
months, was only 2,456 votes short of 
victory. 

As compared with 1950 Labour’s vote 
increased by 67,338 whilst the anti-Labour 
vote decreased by 125,694. In this great 
industrial North-west the issue is now 
clearly joined between our Conservative 
opponents and ourselves and the Party 
faces the future with good heart and 
confidence. REG. C. WALLIS. 


YORKSHIRE. Not since 1945 has the 
Party gone into action at a General 
Election with the same fervour and 
enthusiasm as it did on this occasion. 
From almost every constituency came 
reports that more willing workers were 
reporting at the committee rooms than at 
any previous election, and that the spirit 
of victory was in the air. 

Such was the beginning of one of the 
most momentous elections when, for the 
first time we were having straight fights 
with either Tory, or their hybrids, and 
Liberals in constituencies which were 
marginal in the 1950 three-cornered fights. 
The enthusiasm of the Party membership 
was matched by the interest of the elec- 
torate. Gone were the stormy meetings 
of 1950; with us were quietly thoughtful 
meetings at which well made points for 
or against us were fully appreciated. 

In the past it.-has. been felt urgently 
necessary to complain about the amount 
of serious canvassing which was under- 
taken by the membership, but on this 
occasion it is good to be able to report 
that we are at last getting down to this 
important job. Tribute must be paid to 
all who shouldered the main burden of 
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the battle and special mention has been 
more than earned by the members of the 
Women’s Sections in the ‘safe’ Labour 
seats who gave to the utmost of their time 
to assist in the canvassing of marginal 
constituencies. It is certain that this 


example of internal socialism paid divi- 


dends which unfortunately cannot be 
measured in victories. 

The result of the united effort was most 
gratifying. Although our net result was 
one seat lost to the Tories, our total 
Labour vote reached new records. Of the 
total votes cast, Labour polled 54.59% as 
against 52.9% in 1950. 

To all concerned many thanks for a job 
well done and congratulations on an 
excellent result. J. T. ANSON. 


WEST MIDLANDS — Not a seat lost! 
That is the success story of the West 


Midlands. 1945—34 Labour seats of 53 
constituencies. 1950—32 out of 55. 1951 
—again 32. 


A record-ever Labour poll; 27,633 up on 
1950 and 125,111 more than the Conser- 
vative Party. For the third consecutive 
election the Labour vote is greater than 
all other candidates together: 1945—50.2 
per cent; 1950—50.5 per cent; 1951—51.9 

x cent. 

The bare facts (1950 in brackets) are: 


Seats held Votes % of poll 
Lab. 3232)  1.367,189 (1,339,556) ~~ 51.92 (50.5) 
Cons. 23(23) 1,242,078 (1,137,139) 47.16 (42.9) 
Lib. —_ 23,388 ( 164,997) 9 ( 6.2) 
Ind. _— 545 ( 8,418) 02¢ .3) 
Com. = — (¢ 2,162) =— ¢( DP 


2,633,200 (2,652,272) 


The electorate was up by 51,000 and the 
percentage poll down from 84.05 per cent 
to 83.15 per cent. 

In half our constituencies the Election 

Agents were in charge of an election for 

the first time. 

The West Midlands, not so long ago 
regarded as a good Tory area, has done its 
bit. The reasons for its success are, 1 
believe, the solid growth of trade unionism 
in the area and its unity with the Party, 
and the effect of the Regional Council in 
securing improved organisational activity. 

H. R. UNDERHILL. 


(continued overleaf) 
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EASTERN — Although the Ti polled 
only 25,000 more votes than we did they 
have 35 Members of Parliament against 
our 17! 

The overriding cause of our losing four 
seats, and not gaining a few others, was 
the much larger number of straight fights 

this time: in 1950 there were 46 Liberal 
candidates, but in 1951 only 11. 

Each of the four seats we lost was a 

straight fight, and since each was held 

slenderly and precariously their loss was 
not surprising. 

_Anyway, we now know better where we 
stand. A number of seats which it was 
prophesied we could never win now stand 
on the horizon as possible gains. 

However, it is no good crying over spilt 
milk. We lost, and now have only 17 
M.P.s. How to increase this number sub- 
stantially next time is our problem. 

If we learn from past mistakes we shall 
improve our organisation as soon as pos- 
sible. This is a tremendous task in rural 
areas, great stretches of which still have 
no effective political organisation. 

The organised Trade Unionists and 
individual supporters did \a grand job. 
What we need for victory is an effective 
political committee in every Polling 
District, not only during the election but 
long before the fight begins. 

Our message must be delivered system- 
atically, not spasmodically, everywhere all 
the time, and we must know upon whom 
to rely for essential work before the elec- 
tion is declared. 

What we now need is not only more good 
organisers, but an army of effective propa- 
gandists as well. 

There is no reason for despondency. 
Metropolitan Essex stood absolutely firm; 
Norwich North, Ipswich and Thurrock are 
impregnable. We polled 90,486 votes 
more this time and there are now more 
marginal seats than ever before. We can 
therefore take new heart and go forward 
to win many seats next time. 


W. T. YOUNG. 


SOUTHERN — Labour lost three seats in 
the South—a better net result than many 
would have dared to predict on eve of poll. 
Little can be said about the new electoral 
pattern of the Region which does not 
apply in greater or lesser degree to the 
whole country. 

It is normal in these paragraphs to 
emphasise the brightest spots, but virtue 
brings its own reward. So let us look at 
a darker aspect of our organisation. 


we have stressed the vital necessity 
well-trained election workers plus (t 
election agent’s greatest asset) a “marked- 
up” Register of Electors. rh. 

But meditate, my comrades, on these 
extracts from :the diary of a skilled elec- — 
tion worker who gave his services in a 
marginal borough. : 
Wednesday, 24th Oct., 

Eve of Poll: : 

‘I accompanied the Candidate to 
Ward. With half a dozen women we pro- 
ceeded to visit a number of “doubtfuls” 
on a list supplied to us from the com- 
mittee-room. The women were enthusias- 
tic workers, but had received no tuition on 
this type of work, with the result they had © 
no idea how to mark the canvass sheets.’ 
Later the same day: 

“We arrived at Ward Committee- 
Room at 2.30 p.m., when we were informed 
by the occupier of the house that canvass 
books could not be issued to canvassers 
until 7 p.m. when the Ward Secretary 
would arrive. After an hour of frustra- 
tion, trying to solve the problem of the 
missing person with authority, the ladies 
left us to meet their children from school. 
So we three canvassed two roads, marking 
the results on the back of spare window 
cards.’ ej 
Thursday, 25th Oct., a ii 
Polling Day: 

‘In Ward the electors were being 
marked up on the register with a black- 
lead pencil, but the committee-room staff 
had no idea why they were doing this.’ 

9 p.m. on Polling Night: 

‘Tm back at the Central Committee- 
Rooms. Nearly 150 transport “promises” 
are still on the desk of the Election Agent. 
Most of these “promises” have lain on the 
desk all day. Some cars, officially regis- 
tered, left here at about 10 a.m. to report 
to various wards. They disappeared and 
were not traced during the whole of 
polling-day, so nothing was done with the 
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“promises”. 
See what I mean ? 


FRANK SHEPHERD. 
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WALES — One of our first aims when 
the election was proclaimed was to give 
special attention to marginal constituen- 
cies, and the Regional Office allocated the 
services of Labour Members of Parliament 
from comparatively safe areas to good 
advantage. I am a firm believer in being 
really selective as far as speakers are con- 
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are acceptable and where 


ssible, and by this 
speakers where they 
1 they are likely 
rin votes. This is particularly impor- 


a 


. tant as far as our Welsh constituencies are 
concerned. : i 


_ From the word ‘Go’ we were determined 
to concentrate on marginal constituencies. 
The result was that during the election 


campaign coach -loads of people were 
transferred from safe Labour constituen- 


cies to marginal areas. 


Another pleasing feature is that the 


Rhondda 
Rhondda West we were opposed by two 


_ Labour vote was increased in almost every 
constituency in Wales. This is jolly good, 
_ bearing in mind our absolutely safe indus- 
trial seats where the electors continue to 


record their votes in strength, knowing 
beforehand what the decision will be. I 
should like here to mention the two 
constituencies, where in 


opponents, a Tory and a Welsh National- 
ist, both of whom forfeited their deposits, 
and in Rhondda East, where the Tory 
and a Communist also forfeited their 
deposits. 
; CLIFF PROTHERO, J.P. 


SOUTH-WEST — When offering an 


- opinion on the results of the Election, we 


must remember that although we did not 
secure a majority in the House, the cam- 
paign, from a long-term point of view was 
highly satisfactory in so far as we have 
built up an aggregate Labour vote in the 
country, and have succeeded in driving 
into one camp the anti-Labour vote. 


We were naturally disappointed in the 
South-Western Region by losing the 
Sutton constituency and by not gaining 
some of our marginal seats. We were also 
disappointed in having lost our deposit in 
the North Dorset constituency. 


The reactions of the North Dorset Party 
since the election pays a great tribute to 
the courage and long-term view they take 
of the situation, for since the election they 
have made a decision that if it is at all 
possible they will appoint a full-time Party 
Agent. It is such courage and team-work 
as this which has made the South-Western 
Region one of the most important develop- 
ment areas. ' 


Our 1g51 vote shows an increase over 
1950 of 73,074. In the country the aggre- 
gate increase in the Labour vote was 4.87 
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‘per cent; in the $ lestern Re 
was 9.94 per cent. A close anal 
the figures does show that the increase 
the Labour vote was not entirely due 
Liberals in the constituencies where there — 
were no Liberal candidates, voting Labour. 


The general picture shows that two-thirds _ 
of the 1950 Liberal vote went Tory, and 
we are of the opinion that a fair percen-_ 
tage of the remaining one-third abstained. 
Therefore, in a number of constituencies, 
the increase in the Labour vote was a 
genuine rise for Labour. 


In the light of our analysis it means that 
we shall have to recast, at any rate for a 
certain period of time, our views on some 
of those seats we classed as marginal 
following the 1945 and 1950 elections. We 
have now secured, where we had straight 
fights, a more definite assessment of 
Labour votes, and we can in these con- 
stituencies conduct propaganda according 
to the new circumstances: TED REES. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. Fair to 

good. That is how I would describe the 

result in this part of the country. We 
did quite well, but not well enough. With 

a total of 6,000 more votes in five con- 

stituencies which are narrowly held by the 

Conservatives we could have changed the — 
pattern of things very considerably. Those 

five constituencies — Battersea South, 

Dulwich, Woolwich West, Spelthorne and 

Brentford & Chiswick—constitute the 

“marginal or marginals’. The two first 

were held by us on a minority vote in _ 
three-cornered contests in the last Parlia- 

ment, and were our only losses at. this 

election. 


Yes, we might have done better. But we 
certainly did well. Much better than the 
pessimists in the Labour Party expected 
and than the Conservatives believed to be. 
possible. I do not doubt that the Tories 
were looking to Greater London to give 
them n real working majority. Their 
hopes have been dished by the ordinary 
people of London, helped by our well 
tried Party organisation. Out of over 
four million electors (nearly 12% of the 
total electorate of the country) a total of 
1,689,687 voted Labour. Labour’s London 
vote is 12.18% of the total Labour vote 


for the country. And London’s quota of 
Labour’s strength in the House of 
Commons is 13.56%. 

J. W. RAISIN. 
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and now... 


BETTER PARTY EDUCATION 


N° poust the causes of the defeat of 
the Labour Government will be 
analysed by the appropriate sections of 
the Party. Whatever the analysis reveals 
it will remain true that the splendid 
achievement of securing nearly 14 million 
votes was not enough to return a Labour 
Government. Therefore, assuming that 
the Tory vote remains stable it is neces- 
sary for us to increase our vote, particu- 
larly in the marginal constituencies, where 
in fact a slight increase would have given 
us a very different result. 

Where then should we look for these 
extra voters ? In the first place it is clear 
that there are still a considerable number 
of working-class people who have Tory 
bills in their windows and who presum- 
ably vote Tory. Now there may be many 
reasons for this curious fact, especially if 
one considers the outstanding record of 
the last Government. 

The last two elections were in fact 
different from any previous ones for the 
reason that a Labour Government had 
been in office with a majority for the first 
time. In previous elections without any 
experience of Labour in power we have 
had, perforce, to assume the success of a 
Labour Government. In the last two 
elections we no longer had to assume 
success but had had it demonstrated for 
us. 

Still it remains true that many workers 
voted against us. Why? Presumably 


because we have not succeeded in convert- , 


ing them to the belief in rightness of 
our cause and policy. If this be so then 
we must ask why again. 

An interesting sociological fact is that 
many of these working-class Tory voters 
live under very similar conditions to those 
of Labour voters. That is to say their 
income structure is very similar, their 
spending habits comparable, their educa- 
tion probably the same level. It is also 
likely that their leisure pursuits conform 
to the general pattern of the area. In 
these circumstances the Tory voters 
inevitably have a good deal of contact 
with the Labour voters. Still they vote 
Tory. 

Now, whatever the reasons for voting 
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Tory, be they snobbery, prejudice, — 


ignorance, or parental influence, we clearly 
have not made the progress with these 


people that we could, and should. Is this Pi 


because we have not sufficient members 


in the Party who can argue our case ina 
rational and cogent manner? If this be ~ 
so then we should take the necessary 
steps to produce in the Party an ever- 
increasing number of members competent 
to put the case for Labour in any 
quarter. 

This means something more than “Tory 
bashing’. It means digging a little deeper 
into the policy and principles of Socialism. 
It means finding answers to twentieth 
century questions. The old stupidities 
such as ‘The Labour is no good because 
it hasn’t got the money’, or ‘How can you 
expect these people to govern’, and the 
usual socialist bogies, are slowly, all too 
slowly, disappearing. 

The questions we get to-day, as the elec- 
tion meetings show, are those dealing 
with up-to-date problems such as arise 
from nationalisation policy, the effect of 
taxation on our economic structure, the 
rate of house building, and the cost of 
living, etc. 

Now, while exposing the difference 
between Tory word and deed is a very 
important instrument in political warfare, 
it does not necessarily provide the 
answers to the problems mentioned in the 
previous paragraph. These call for a good 
deal more reflection and discussion. It is 
also possible that it is in these fields that 
Tory propaganda makes its strongest 
appeal to the working-class voter. 

To combat this we must therefore step- 
up the level of Party education. Since 
Party political discussion should be the 
basis of our educational activity and 
should be as widely spread as is possible, 
its basis must therefore be the constitu- 
ency party, the ward, the women’s sec- 
tions and the League of Youth. To be 
effective it must be on a planned basis. 
Someone must be responsible for its 
development and expansion. An officer, 
in fact a political education officer, should 
be appointed or elected for every unit of 
the Party. 
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Poster and 
Handbill Blanks 


+> 


‘BAZAAR’ POSTER BLANK 


A new 20 in. by 15 in. poster blank 
has been added to our present series. 
This has as its heading ‘Grand Bazaar’ 
and is framed in bright red to give it 
prominence on hoardings and in 
windows. There is ample room left 
for your own local overprinting. 


‘BAZAAR’ HANDBILL BLANK 


Complementary to the ‘Bazaar’ poster, 
there is also a small handbill, which is 
a facsimile of the poster. The hand- 
bill can also be overprinted with local 
details for house-to-house distribution. 


Poster Blanks (post free: 4d. per copy; 
; 3s. per dozen) 


‘Garden Party’ 
‘Whist Drive’ 
‘Dance’ 
‘Bazaar’ 


‘Bazaar’ Handbill Blank (carriage 
paid; 13s. per 1,000 copies). 


<> 


Orders to: 
Labour Publications Dept., 
Transport House, 
Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
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The Ho 
~ More noise, opening of doors, ‘popping of 
‘flash bulbs, craning of necks. The P.M. 
has come into the hall. He looks as tired 
as the rest of us. But he-is “smiling 

00. ee = 
The arc 


lamps of newsreel cameramen 
temporarily blind him. He waves to. the 
crowd. ‘Hold it, Mr. Attlee,’ calls the fat 
nan whose camera is like a toy in his 
giant arms. ‘Hold it.’ 

Br here 
- man whose robe of office is slipping from 
his shoulders knows he is among friends 
aa and his smiles come naturally. So, too, 
dy Mrs. Attlee’s. ; = 
No one heeds the machine still chatter- 
- ing away. The artists peep over the 
Be screen, brushes in hand, watching this 
- little man with the 


big heart as he wends 
his way out of the hall. Suddenly, spon- 
“taneously, everyone starts singing. It is 
the song Clem has heard twice before ‘in 
this hall, on happier occasions. The 
occasion may be different—but the senti- 
ments are the same, the affection with 
_ which it is sung is warmer thaneeyer .., 
- For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. 
Tc was the stimulant the small band 
needed. They felt better after that. They 
could laugh and joke as they stood, an 
hour before dawn, drinking saccharine- 
~ sweetened coffee and expressing hopes 
(and fears) for the morrow. 

It was all over by now for hundreds of 
candidates and agents, for thousands of 
workers. They could take the sleep and 
rest they well deserved. Not so the Head 


a 


se in : Smith Square (continued from page Sone a 


is no need for him to ask. The 


z, 
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dington Makes Sure 
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Office staff. The rooms had no 
~ emptied as the breakfast hunt st : 
razors ceased to scrape, the feet rested. 
desks, before the~cycle began again. — 
Then, nineteen hours after the 
result was recorded the epidiascope — 
pushed to one side. It was all over. We ~ 
were out—but by the narrowest of 
“margins. Wagtit ae ae 
There were ne reporters left to note th 
untidy hall, the empty cups, the overflow- 
ing paper baskets, the spilled bottle of 
ink. Perhaps it was best. 
might have been a gossip paragraph in_ 
the playing of I Couldn’t Sleep a Wink — 
Last Night as the last light was turned off, 
the last discarded jacket searched for. — 
And there were, too, no reporters left to 


. . . ‘ati . _ aes 
see the ex-Prime Minister arrive in the ~_ 


family car straight from his audience 


with the King. No clicking of cameras. ‘ 


No jostling. No scribbles . . .- 


It was completely informal. So, too, was 


the off-the-cuff speech he made in Morgan — 
Phillips’ office. A simple speech of thanks 
that visibily moved many of his weary ~ 
listeners. Their last ounce of energy” 
went into a final burst of warm applause. 

Defeat was not so bitter as we might 
have expected. Perhaps it was because 
we knew, as he spoke facing a bust of 
‘Arthur Henderson, that we were a mighty 
host; a host 14-million strong. 

Outside in the square it was night again, | 
and cold, as we waved him away. The 
cats howled, the old lady slipped across to 
feed them. Transport House was darkened 
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and silent—for a few hours. . 
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